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IKE REJECTS PLEA OF 
-SCEINTISTS ON TESTS 


: 5 | pQt$StINCTON, Jone 5. 
AEC Scientist Has Rough Time at Hearing |:*:<'!::!>"< 
In Trying to Belittle Fallout Perils 

= House Debate Starts 


radioactive poisoning menaces the 
lives of thousands, 

Despite the statements of Nobel 
prize-winning biologists, chemists 
and physicists, President Eisen- 
hower said the H-bomb is one of 
the “cleanest” nuclear weapons. 


Eisenhower made these other 


pending a general disarma- 
ment agreement, and he also 
brushed off as “organized” the 
WASHINGTON, June 5—Dr. Willard Libby, only sci- 
entist member of the Atomic Energy Commission, had such 
rough going at the fallout hearings today that at one point 


warnings of 2,000 top scientists that 
Sterling Cole (R-NY) canie 
A Request 
From the South 


There was an _ interesting 
letter yesterday from a worker 
in deep South who sends us 
$1 for as many issues of The 
Worker as it will buy. 

“I haven't had a chance to read 
your paper for many years,” he 
writes. “The only papers you get 
here are the labor-hating, racist 
papers that give you only one side 
of the news. I'd like to know what 
my congressman and. senator are 
really doing about the civil rights 
bill that’s so much talked about.” 

Our correspondent is especially 
bitter about the Montgomery, Ala., 
trial in which two confessed bomb- 
ers of a Negro church were ac- 

uitted among cheers. Apparently 

is “last straw” brought him to 
write for a sub to the Worker. 

The letter illustrates a point 
that’s been impressed upon us On 
other occasions; namely, that there 
are many, many thousands of 
Americans who have had some ac- 
quaintance with our paper in the 
past, but circumstance, and _ at- 
mosphere, have made it hard for 


Rep. 

to his rescile by asking that Presi- 
dent Eisenhowers remarks at his 
morning press conference be in- 
serted in the record. 


Chairman Chet Holifield (D- 
Calif) said he did not consider the 
President a scientist, and up to now 
they had let only scientists testify 
om “turned down many people of 
outstanding character”. 

After considerable sparring, the 
chairman of the radiations «mom 
mittee of the Joint Congressional! 
Committee on Atomic Energy con- 
ceded the President's remarks 
would be inserted jater. 

Sen. Bourke B. Hickenlooper 
(R-Ia) took occasion to say he had 
been getting telegrams from his 


(Continued on Page 7) 


Today on Rights Bill 


WASHINGTON, June 5—The civil rights bill cleared 
its first hurdle in the House today when members agreed to 
call it up for debate. The House approved a resolution by 


290 to 117 allowing four days of 
general argument ow the measure, 
with no limit on ameudmants that 
can be offered alter that. The 
formal debate will scort tomorrow 
and run through next Monday, 
with action on amendments ‘due 
to start Tuesday. 

President Eisenhower, at his 
news conference today, attacked 
the amendment proposed by Dixie- 
crats requiring a jury trial for per- 
sons cited for contempt in civil 
rights cases. 

Eisenhower said he agrees with 
the late President William Howard 
Taft that an effort to put a jury 
trial between a court order and the 
enforcement of that order is an 
invitation to anarchy. 

The preliminary skirmish in the 
House today gave a foretaste of the 
forthcoming fight. 

Rep. Kenneth B. Keating (N.Y.) 


Republican floor manager for the 


Pflimlin Fails 


PARIS, June 5.—Pierre Pflimlin 
announced today that he has given 
up his effort to form a new cabinet 
and end France’s growing 15-day 
government crisis. 

President Rene Coty immediate- 
‘ly asked outgoing Premier Guy 
Mollet, a Socialist, to head a new 
government, but Mollet declined. 

Pflimlin, national president of 
the Catholic Popular Republican 
Movement (MRP) gave up after 
five days of trying when the So- 
cialists voted 74 to 22 at an emer- 
gency committee of their steering 


committee this morning not to sup- 
port him. 


Defense Minister Maurice Bourg- 
es-Mauncury, a member of. the 
Radical Party, agreed today to try 
to form a cabinet. | 


To Form Cabinet 


points at his news conference: 


® He did not believe this coun- 
try ever again would test a hydro- 
gen bomb the size of the largest 
weapon exploded in the Pacific 
March 1, 1954. 

® He did not rule out further 
tests of smaller hydrogen weapons, 
however, 

® He expressed the opinion 
that many scientists now disagree- 
ing with the government on fallout 
are rot geneticists or physicists and 
are, in fact, out of their field of 
competence. 3 

Eisenhower opposed halting 
bomb tests pending an ironclad 
disarmament agreement banning, 
for all time, the use of such weap- 
ons in war. Without such an agree- 
ment, he said it would be foolish to 
fall behind any cther nation and 
this means that testing will have to 
continue: 
OTHER TOPICS 

Other news conference high- 
lights: 

® The President said the pro- 
posal of Soviet Communist Party 
secretary Nikita Khrushchev for 
withdrawal of all foreign forces 
from Germany might be an ef- 
fort to drive a wedge between the 
western allies. He noted that 


(Continued on Page 7) 


them to get it in the past. We think 
(Continued on Page 3) 


SOVIET TV WOULD WELCOME 
IDEA OF IKE INTERVIEW 


LONDON, June 5—The Manchester Guardian’ quoted Soviet 
television authorities today as saying they would be glad “in prin- 
ciple” to broadcast television interviews with President Eisenhower 
and British Prime Minister Harold Macmillan. 

Victor Zorda, expert on Communist affairs for the Manchester 
Guardian, said he telephoned the director of the central television 
studio in Moscow, a Mr. Osminin (no first name given) and asked 
about such broadcasts. ) 

He quoted Osminin as saying, “In principle, the Soviet televi- 
sion service would be interested in broadcasting such interviews 
although the question has not been previously raised and this is the 
first time that a suggestion of this kind has been put to him.” 

Such a broadcast would follow the Sunday (CBS) television 
interview with Soviet Communist Party secretary Nikita Khrushchev 
broadcast in the United States. The same interview was shown last 
wight over Britain’s commercial television network. 

The White House said yesterday President Eisenhower had “no 
intention” of seeking equal time to answer Khrushchev. British gov- 
ernment sources said Macmillan would have no comment since he 
had not been approached for a TV appearance. 


A repeat broadcast of the CBS filmed interview with Khrushchev 
| ey ne locally: tonight [Thursday] 10 to: 11 on WPIX (Chan- 
ne ° 


bill, called it a “very moderate 
proposal.” In his appeal for sup- 
port, Keating said the bill actually 
is a watered-down version” of a 
civil rights measure the House 
passed overwhelmingly last year. 

Rep. William M. Colmer, (D- 
Miss), a leader of the southern 
bloc and a Rules Commitee mem- 
ber, argued that existing laws al- 
ready adequately cover civil rights. 
He said the “only new thing” in 
the bill is that the government 
would be made a complainant in 
civil rights cases “so that the right 
of jury trial can be denied.” 

Rep. Hugh Scott (R-Pa.) charg- 
ed that foes of the civil rights bill 
were “not fighting for a jury trial, 
but the right to violate the law.” 
Hie said jury trials have never been 
snoariled as a right in civil con- 
tempt proceedings. 

Rep. Martin Dies (D-Tex) 
charged that the bill was. “de- 
signed primarily to appeal to the 
Negro vote.” He ‘said it was not 
needed to protect voting rights, 
and challenged any member o 
House to cite any case where a 
Negro had been denied the «ight, 


HOLIFIELD 


Ike Refuses to Heed 
The Voice of Science 


An Editorial 


PRESIDENT EISENHOWER couldn't have had his 
ear close to the ground when he dgain turned down the 
idea of stopping test explosions of hydrogen bombs. The 
latest Gallup poll, for example, showed 63 percent of all 
Americans favoring such a ban. ) 

Perhaps the most appalling aspect of the President's 
press conference was his brush-off of Nobel prize winning 
chemists, biologists and physicists, 2,000 in all, who have 
warned of the dangers from radioactive fallout. 

It may be conceded that there is a difference among 
scientists as to when we reach the danger point, but cer- 
tainly people living today and generations still unborn are 
entitled to the benefit of the doubt. 

The President coldly scorned the scientists’ statement 
as “organized.” But organized or not, these men have 
devoted their lives to science and not to reading Westerns. 
They have found that leukemia and other deadly diseases 

(Continued on Page: 5) 


to vote. 
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~ World Peace Council to ‘Seek Israeli - Arab Accord — 


The World Peace Council will human and industrial potential. The Jewish Chronicle also re- tists. Weighty a 


seek to promote an Israeli-Arab! “This reality has to be recog- ported at Joliot-Curie and Majus 
settlement in the Middle East, iti nized, and a way has to be found|discussed measures for Mid 
was reported ‘yesterday. Prof|for a settlement of the Arab-|East peace that might be taken 
Joliot-Curie, Nobel prize winner conflict on the basis of peaceful|/by the forthcoming meeting ofjas the 18 

the World Peace Council opening] Bertrand Russell, Dr. Albert Sch- 


d ch f the World Peace! coexistence between the State of 
> eae gyre al “his vi iews on) Israel and the Arab States. June 10 in Colombo, Ceylon. weitzer and Frederic Joliot-Curie, 
“This will be achieved by free} The Colombo meeting, whieh is/as well as the highest ecclesiasti- 


th ttlement in a statement ( 
Bat wert member of the| negotiations between the parties|scheduled to last till June 16, will/cal authorities, which have under- 
Central Committee of Mapam, aj concerned, without outside pres-|devote its major attention to a lined the atomic danger and warn- 
left wing socialist party of Israe]./sure and to the — of all peo-|campaign for banning H-bomb)ed the governments and peoples of 

The statement by Joliot-Curie as|ples of the region—by a tests. its ————. 
published in the Rewish Chronicle Codie to the conclusion of In this connection the officers of “The orld Council of Peace 
githe World Peace Council at thejhas already aroused a wide re- 


of London declared: manent peace treaties supers 
recarious Sreaicn Council's last meeting in Prague) sponse in many couahitien It is 


“The question of peace in the|the present 

Middle Bast is not a local one, | “The World Peace Council, on issued the following statement: for public opinion to support the 

but is linked with the safeguard-jits part, will do all that is neces-| “On April 2, 1957, in Berlin the| action of governments ich pro- 

ing of world peace. Israel is ajsary from a practical point of view) Bureau of the World Council of pose or desire the nuclear truce 

positive reality in the region, and)to faeilitate such negotiations, and| Peace launched an appeal for ajand to put pressure on those which 
truce in nuclear tests. New facts| hesitate or refuse. 


she can contribute much to the!l believe the efforts made in this 2 
well-being of the whole Middlejdirection by the friends of peace|on the danger of the tests have; “The tests must be stopped with- - 
out delay.” JOLIOT-CURIE 


East, thanks to her initiative and in Israel will not be in vain.” | been given by the e greatest scien- 


_ 
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Arms Cut Parley to Resume Tuesday 


LONDON, June 5—The five-power disarmament conference broke up for a six-day ~ 
recess today w ithout deciding on India’s demand to enter the talks. The Soviet Union sup- | 
ported India’s request, with Britain, France, Canada and the U.S. opposing it. But ae ma" ectric our 
| the ane | 


icision was taken pendin 
Whitmonday | 


fepeana for Britain's 
JAPAN HEAD NOT OPPOSED | 'weekend national holiday. The’ 

talks resume next Tuesday. 

Di lomats believe U.S. delegate a wi uj is 
TO TRADING WITH CHINA 32282 ©: susen wil ve seeay 

‘then to begin presenting the new By DAVID PLATT 


O Minister Nobusuke Kishi said today |American “first-step” partial dis- 
ee eee ee Sere ree ee ey leuitneiiaien, | NOW that Mike Wallace, New York’s most talked- 


Japan recognizes Taiwan but is not opposed to trade with People’s 
| India’s request to send a dele-| about TV personality, has moved on to newer pastures 


China. At the same time he was critical of Britain’s action in relax- . s/ 
ing bars on trade with China without the approval of other western [gate here stemm rom the par- 
Jey’s two-month-old invitation to (Sundays at 10 pa ABC-TV) his popular “Nightbeat* 


countries. 
Kishi outlined his views at a news conference called to discuss |four nations—India, Norway, Japan = heard locally on Dumont’s 


the tour of southeast Asia from which he returned to Tokyo last jand Yugoslavia—to furnish written Tare 7 
explanations of resolutions on dis- tp ae Channel 5 at 11 p-m. five 


night. 
armament which they had placed ‘ a nights a week has acquired 


N Pi ‘before the United Nations General 8 by: .. Sea 7 
sent reg new format. 
All complied but India, which | Se SS ipa ee re > 
‘asked that it be allowed to a fies : Instead of one, a panel of 
ATISTA ACUATION ORDER a delegation to the London arms hl” ee several interviewers will 
cut talks to deliver its explanation! te : ; : take turns at questioning 


HAVANA, Cuba, June 5.—A the “zone of belligerency,” the U:S. | orally. eb. Sa. | , . ; 
Cuban Army communique issued] Navy announced cancellation of its} Soviet delegate Valerian Zorin Ore AE as a . the guests, including Jimmie 
on Monday supported the request. he ae : Cannon, sports writer, Al 


bombing and strafing of rebel] hide-| ments in Santiago. 
outs in the Sierra Maestra area in| The Cuban Navy action is de- peng ng cli spa ange . ‘ and film “The Great Man ” 


the southeast. It said the only|signed to — possible landings | oo.” nannaienhitinis” “dite: lade | . Mary Margaret McBride 
, , , sv , 


air action in the region to date/at isolated ports of reinforcements Pane lle: th US 
consisted of “inspection flights.” | or supplies for the Fidel Castro ee ee ee ee ‘well ie fol f 
The communique, which was the|rebels in the Sierra Maestra area. |? M, hile. British Minist f Ta we own to followers o 
first word about military opera- | Rebel reinforcements have Mee cag hm "N bk “ si pion Pes | morning and afternoon pro- 
tions in four days, while denying|landed on both coasts of eastern’ ae asopeageont W. E. B. DuBOIS di d TV 
bombings and uals to date, y4,4| Cuba. ney on : partial re ee yg grams On radio an , 
my that rn bom s would not} The 4 aggeere of Fulgencio) erate Ss rks ‘ae — The new setup was launched day before yesterday 
© ued i the camp og. e  ccampatan Pf eS bertvinatings|ready a large measure of agree-| day with the eminent-Negro historian, novelist, poet and 
raphers returing to Havana from| against the insurgents. Po Noble. who is Britain’s delegate octogenarian Dr. W. E. Burghardt Du Bois as the first 
Sango ad i ep cP egaton, Gongresemen,. hive|to the arms conference, said the| Suest. Al Morgan occupied on this night the chair vacated 
Saturday. fight, asserting the campaign is ee te plan of April eager by Wallace. 
Peasants and civic institutions) threat both to civil rights and to es 7. is of the lack o He gave Dr. DuBois an excellent introduction: In 
have protested bombings in the!the coffee crop. jbalance between tar- reaching con- ‘ ; wii 
area as well as wholesale evacu-| The army has begun the evacua- ventional arms limitations and a} 1909 he helped organize the National Association for the 
— of civilians from the — tion of _ all — from certain’ — of proposals in the nuclear Advancement of Colored People (NAACP). For twenty — 
Maj. Gen. Francisco Tabernilla| An American arrested by police! Zorin in a brief speech said he| years he edited its official organ “Crisis”. In 1950 he was _ 
— - stat of th semen Army,'at Bayamo, was transferred to the) “rime Minister Harold Macmi the American Labor Party's candidate for U:S. Senate, 
parr it ; | : 
of ae onument a oon vo emg we ra of ant-government a lan yesterday told the House of receiving 250,000 votes. He is the author of many dis- 
rebel operations, as reported. It| tivities. The American was i .|Commons the British H-bomb tests (Continued on Page 7) i 
added that there were no stocks|tified as William C. Leonard, 27, |would go on even npg ot two ex- Rae : ae 
plosions had taken 


of such gas in the Cuban Army’s/of North Miami, Fla. His 4 * 
arsenal, ~ Police said Leonard claimed he Words brought on a storm of cait- t q g n 
th cis led by Aneurin Bevan. | 


Meanwhile, Cuban warships pa-| was trying to get in touch wi 
Ps P ym eE Bevan called the conservative 


trolled a “zone of belligerency”|Charles Ryan, a 20-year-old youth | 
along the southeastern coast. who ran away from the U. S. Party members of Parliament * 
All coastwise shipping was|Guantanamo naval base to join the | “bloodthirsty” and attributed Con-| Bg 
'servative losses in recent byelec- 


banned from Manzanillo south and/Castro rebel forces. 
Richard tions to the bomb tests, 
WASHINGTON, Jun 5—The bill to permit a Polish-U.S. 


east around Cape Cruz to Santi-| Another American, 


ago, capital. of Oriente Province.| Merck, 19, of Exter N. H., is being | 
I a — covers some 180-jheld in the — city prison Groucho Sounds Off trade pact, which was passed by the Senate, was stalled on 
mues of coastline. awaiting trial on charges similar to On Shake speare : the House floor yesterday by a technical point of ' order raised 


_ As a result of the creation of’ those lodged against Leonard. by Rep. John J. Rooney (D-NY). 


Se Shakespeare wasn’t much of . The measure would clear the|S@ult on the bill after the House 


comedy writer, according to 
CHIANG THREATENS BRITISH Groucho Marx, emcee of NBC ses for the trade cgreemeut by refused 103 to 49 to amend it to 
“You Bet Your Life.” “That guy replenishing with an additional|"d™Te advance Congressional ap- 
should have left his clowns at, billion dollars the Government’s}proval on how the foreign ‘cur- 


SHIP . SAILING TO CHINA home. He couldn't get a job as a| exhausted authority to sell farm/rencies are spent, 
comedy writer for a_ television|surpluses for foreign currencies. He routed ithe measure by rais- 


TAIPEI, Taiwan, June 5 — The!from Manchuria to the Chinese-|show today. He'd starve. The; But it wasnt the proposed dealjing a technical point of order that 
C agg Kai-shek government to-|Indochina border. best thing they can do with his'with Poland that made Rooney\it would appropriate funds end 
os reatened British ships that} Chiang vessels and shore bat-|plays is use them as an obstacle|act to hold up the measure. Rooucy|hadn’t been cana 08.00 by the Appro- 
to Chinese ports. The threat|teries on Matsu and Quemo have | course for school kids.” assailed a report by the House|priations committee. This blocked 
onetiel with the an of the damaged several British a other| Agriculture Commitee accompany- further action until the Rules com- 
British trade ban with Peking, ef-|foreign vessels in trying to enforce|land of Matsu hampers the seajing the measure which suggested/mittee can be persuaded to sewl 
fective today. the blockade. approaches to Fukien. the Administration spend some of|the bill back to the floor clothed 
The Taiwan government de-| The offshore island of Quemoy| But despite Chiang’s naval|the currencies building or buying) with immunity from such assaults, 
clared China mainiand ports closed|enables Chiang’s' government to| blockade, foreign vessels have ac-|residences for American Agricul-| By that time the House will be 
to foreign vessels on Feb. 12, 1950.|harass the -port of Amoy and to|cess to such major Chinese ports|tural ‘attaches abroad. in the middle of a battle over civil 
The edict covered all ports ’ south|a lesser degree Swatow. The is-'as Shanghai and Wenchow. 't Roorey made his surprise as rights fegislation. 
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oviets Seek Pact to End H-Tests, 


| Bulganin Tells World Labor Bod y 


HITS TRUSTS‘ 


SEN. KENNEDY 


viet Union “is ready to con- 


immediate cessation of nuclear 


GENEVA, June 5—The So- | 


clude an agreement on the 


aments race’ and asked the 78- 
nation ILO to “place its authority 
. « in the service of the cause 
ot disarmament.” 

Bulganin’s letter said, “The So- 


USE OF LABOR RACKETEERS 


ATLANTIC CITY, June 5.—Big{ He observed that among those 
employers, some of them the big-| who collaborated with Beck were 


weapon tests,” Soviet Premier} viet Union has consistently and 
Nikolai Bulganin told the Inter-| firmly advocated a substantial re- 
national Labor Oragnization by| duction of armaments and armed 
letter today. forces and the the prohibition of 

The letter, addressed to David) atomic and hydrogen weapons, and 
A. Morse, director-general of the! is ready to conclude an appropri- 


gest in their fields, have encourag-| “the largest merchandizing organi- 
ed labor racketeering in order to 
gain advantages over their compe- 
titors, Sen. Jehn F. Kennedy (D- 
Mass) a member of the Senate 
rackets committee, told delegates 
of the New Jersey Federation of 
Labor convention here yesterday. 
The Senator, brother of Robert 
Kennedy, chief counsel of the’ 
tacket probers, pointed to the tes-' 


zation in the country—Montgomery 
Ward; the largest truck trailer 
manufacturer—the Freuhauf Trailer 
Corp.; the largest truck operator; 
one of the largest management con- 
sultants; the. largest handler of 
union welfare and pension funds 
on the West Coast—Occidental 
among others.” 

“By their connivance, these em- 


| 


iLO, was read to the afternoon 
plenary session amidst prevarations 
fer routine bacetinate elec- 
tions. 

It called for “an end to the arm-: 


WALTER BILL SEEKS TO AID 


|ate agreement on the who 


prob, 
lem of disarmament as well as on 
its particular aspects, including an 
agreement on the immediate cessa- 


tion of nuclear weapon tests.” _ BULGANIN 


WASHINGTON, June“5—A bill| former system as a result of the cution needs. The Courts ruling 


to nullify the U.S. Supreme Court) decision. | permits cross-examination of the 
ruling of tock Wiindaw ta Os Clin-| Under the court’s decision, FBI witness stand based not only on his 
y *“, | informers will have a more difficult oral testimony at the time of the 


timony on corruption in the Team-; ployers have been able to force’ 
sters union to prove that in all in-| their competitors out of business by 
stances of wrongdoing by Dave) obtaining monopolies. for them-| 


Beck there was a corresponding) selves, fighting legitimate union or-| ton Jencks case is now before the, 


= on the employer side who 
ad a hand. 


ganization and paying off racket- 


‘eers in the process,” Kennedy said. 


—_— 


HENNACY TO START FAST 


JUNE 17 AGAINST A-BOMB 


Ammon Hennacy, associate edi-, 
tor of the Catholic Worker, who, 
has since 1950 fasted each year in 


pennance for as many days as it is| 
— since the U.S. dropped the 
rst atom bomb on Hiroshima, will 
this year accordingly fast and 
= for penance and peace and 


or the ending of atomic tests, June’ 


17 through June 28 at Las Vegas,| for selling the Catholic Worker at| Chief J. 
'43d and Lexington without 


Nev., or if possible at Mercury, 
where the tests are taking place. 


the income tax office at 10th Ave- 
nue and W. Houston St. Aug. 6-17. 

In 1955 and in 1956 Hennacy 
was one of a score who openly 
refused to take part in the air 
raid drill and was imprisoned for 
five days at Hart Island in January 
of this year for it. 

In 1954 he was twice arrested 


a li- 
cense and was imprisoned for five 


‘House Judiciary Committee but 
‘no hearings haye yet been sched- 
uled for it. | 

“It’s very early in the. life of a 
bill,” a committee attached told 
the Daily Worker. 

Rep. Emmanuel Celler (D-N.Y.). 


is chairman of the committee. | 


The. reference was to the bill 
introduced yesterday by, Rep.' 
Francis E. Walter (D-Pa.) that’ 
_would virtually veto the court's: 
ruling that informer’s written re-, 
/ports must be made available to 
defendants in criminal case when! 
the informers are testifying. 
| Congressional supporters of FBI 
Edgar Hoover include | 
|Walter and Sen. James O. East- 
land (D-Miss), chairman of the 


Hennacy will return to New days on Rikers Island. The Amer-|5enate Judiciary Committee. | 


York to be on hand to refuse to 


ican Civil Liberties Union carried 


Procedure on\the Walter bill. 


take part in the air raid drill July the case to the Court of Appeals according to committee sources, 


12 to 14 if that is necessary. 
He will then fast and picket at 


decided in his favor. 


Soviet Chiefs in 


HELSINKI, Finland, June 5.—) 


Helsinki Today 


Finnish Premier Karl-August Fa- 


‘in Albany and they unanimously is to refer it to a sub-committee, | 


to request reports on it and, then, 
possibly to hold hearings on the’ 
measure. | 

Whether Attorney General Her- 
bert Brownell will be asked to tes-| 
tify in the event of public hearings 


Soviet Premier Nikolai A. Bulganin! gerholm made a state visit to Mos-| could not be foretold, a committee 


and Communist Party secretary 
Nikita S. Khrushchev come here! 


with a large delegation tomorrow Soviet leaders. want a full exchange Eastland and Rep. Kenneth B. 
‘of views on Soviet-Finnish eco-| Keating (R-NY), ranking Republi- 
vey will stay for a week as| nomic, cultural and political rela-;can on the House Judiciary Com-: 


——— neighbor visit. 


r 


guests of the Finish government. 


cow last year. 
Informed sources believe the 


tions. 


— Se TTT —_—_ 


Forum Friday 
On New China 


The Citizens for Democratic So- | 
cialism are sponsoring a meeting) 
on new China and the U.S. this 
Friday at 8:45 p.m. at the club- 
house, 150 West 85th St. | 


Julian Schuman, foreign corre- 


‘source said. | 
| ' 
Brownell has. been asked by: 


' 


‘mittee, for his legislative recom-| 
‘mendations on the matter. | 
Anti-labor forces and other ex- 


; 


testimony in in- trial but also on the orginial writ- 


time in tailorin 

dividual proceedings to meet prose- ten reports. a oe 
EXTENT OF DESEGREGATION 
IN SOUTH SCHOOLS MEASURED 


NASHVILLE, Tenn., June 5—A survey by Southern School 
News reported today that 18 percent of the segregated school dis- 
tricts in southern and border states have integrated in the past 
three years. 

The News, published by the Southern Education Reporting 
Service here, said there were about 3,700 bi-racial school districts 
in 17 southern and border states. 

Since the U.S. Supreme Court ruling in 1954 against public 
school segregation, 684 districts have begun or accomplished dese- 
gregation, the report said. 

All but seven of the desegregating districts were in border states. 

Five of the seven in southern states were in Arkansas and two 
in Tennessee. | 

The report said schools remained segregated in Alabama, Flor- 
ida, Georgia, Louisiana, Mississippi, North Carolina, South Carolina 
and Virginia. 

Additional desegregation steps are planned this fall in two Ark- 
ansas cities, one Tennessee City, nine districts in Missouri and “gen- 
erally” in Delaware, the report said. , 

The News said twa school entry suits are pending in Florida 
and four districts in Virginia are fighting court orders to desegregate 
at specified times. 


(Continued from Page 1) 


Contributions to our $100,000 
fund appeal over the past two days 
included $97 from the Illinois 
Freedom of the Press Committee; 
o7 EY 
many can be won back as readers. $127 from the W nape 0 ea Commit- 
. | tee; $135 from Brooklyn’s Crown 
We've also had occasion to dis- Heights; $75 from the Boston 
cover that some of those former, area's North Shore, raised at a 70th 


readers have gone on to give splen-| birthday celebration of a devoted 
did leadership to workers, Negro DW supporter; $30 from the 
people, small farmers and civic Washington, D. C. committee; $10 


movements. And we like to think, from two Kenosha (Wis) “laboring: 


their ability to do so was shaped! men”; $20 from Camden, N. J., 


spondent and author of “Assign-|treme Right Wing groupings here im some part by their reading of $50 from a Bronxite; $30 from 


ment China,” who spent seven|are extremely disturbed by the; this paper. 


years in China, will speak. 


Carl Marzani will discuss the ment must either 
Proceeds |reports in crimina 


Powell-Schuman case. 


will be donatsd to the Powell- 


Schuman defense fund. 


‘Court's ruling that the Govern-' 
penny: its FBI 


'don the prosecutions. 
Ithe drastic weakening of the in- 


cases or aban-| 
They see. 


‘some garment workers. 

What's been true in the past is} Send all contributions to P.O. 
true today, and will be tomorrow.| Box 231, Cooper Station, New 
That’s why we figure it’s a mighty, York City, 3, N.Y. Make all checks 
useful thing to keep our paperjand money orders payable to 
going and to spread its circulation.! Robert W. Dunn. 
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~The Fate of Radiation’s Earliest Victims 


By JOSEPH NORTH 

{“Assignment USA” has just completed a journey 
through the Midwest. This report is one of a number 
to appear soon.] 

On the 12th floor of the Industrial Commission 
of the State of Illinois I learned something more of the 
atomic age and its impact on the American work- 
ingman. 

I was asked by the Worker editor to ascertain, if 
possible, the fate of the 15 Illinois women who were 
poisoned a score of years ago in a radium-dial factory. 
I went to the office of Bernard E. Barasa, of the Work. 
mens Compensation bureau, who might possibly have 
the facts. 

Scores of workers, white and Negro of all ages, 
injured at their occupation, sat on the long wooden 
benches awaiting conferences. Barasa himself, a man 
in his early forties, remembered reading about the 
tragic case of the Illinois women, “but it was before 
my time.” He summoned an old-timer who recalled 
the case vividly: specific records are gone, he said, 
but he knew that all the women are dead today, vic- 
tims of the radioactive disease. Some had lost their 
arms and legs, through amputation, as the disease inex- 
orably spread through their body. 

As Virginia Gardner's recent articles explained— 
Miss Gardner had covered the tragedy for the Chicago 


Tribune for which she wrote 20 years ago—the women, 


had wet the brushes, covered by the deadly material, 
with their lips as they painted the dials of the watches; 
they were, of course, ignorant of the lethal quality of 
the chemical they used. They were cheated of even 
the meager compensation awarded them, when the 
watch factory closed up after the scandal. 

In the course of our conversation the old-timer 
told me that a bill—Number 198—sponsored by the 
Illinois AFL, was currently before the state senate to 
expand provisions of the Workmen’s Compensation law 
to include all victims of radioactivity. He referred me 
to Benjamin J. Herzberg, of the bureau, who, recently 
adjudged the case of a janitor at the University of Chi- 
cago. 
. Herzberg detailed the following facts: the janitor’s 
name was Joseph Brooks, a maintenance man in the 
department of the university devoted to cancer re- 
search. Some time in the latter years of the war, he 
had been “overexpoesd” to radioactivity; and progres- 
sively lost the use of his hands. It appears that ‘he 
— to dismantle a machine used in radiation; 
and had, through ignorance, worn inadequate gloves 
and apron supplied him during the work. 

At the hearings, internationally-known “scientists 
testified on Brooks’ behalf. They included Dr. Alex 
Jofta, of England; Dr. Leonidas Pappas, of Greece, 
and Dr. Max Cutler of California, all of whom are ex- 


petrs in the field. Their scientific observations on the, 
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effects of radioactivity carried great weight with the 
Ilinois officials and Brooks won his case—receiving, 
however, the utterly inadequate sum of $6,000. 

Officials here believe that Brooks is dead today: 
the California scientist who had interested himself in 
the case brought Brooks back with him to California 
for employment. Brooks worked until his hands de- 
teriorated and he bacame totally incapacitated: the 
effects, the scientists had testified, would spread fatally 
through his body. 

The question before the legislators considering 
Bill No. 198, is how to frame the bill to protect the 
workers. The effects of radioactivity upon the body 
may not be detectible for years. 

At present a sort of statute of limitations exists 
in Workmen’s Compensation cases: the complaint must 
be filed within a year after the effects of the injury 
are apparent. This statute, obviously, is inadequate 
in this atomic age. 

Observers” are certain that the bill will pass, for, 
labor authorities say regretfully, they may well expect 
a mounting number of such cases among workers, ‘in 
any capacity, who are employed in atomic industry of 
any sort. 

Humanity, which was able to wrest the energy 
from the atom, is still floundering in the darkness of 
all its baneful—as well as beneficent——properties, — 


———— 
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SPEAK YOUR PIECE | 


Is Ike Afraid To tries. It is obvious that vast -dif- 

; ferences exist in historical, politi- 

Talk in Moscow cal, social and economic condi- 

BROOKLYN tions, However, it seems to 

Editor, Daily Worker me that there are some lessons 

are __, Of value for the Marxists every- 

According to this morning’s where. The report calls for a 
press the Administration debated 
whether to request the Soviet 


ed Crisis in Fli 
yed Crisis in Flint — 
plants as of now, compared with| Carter said there have beep lay 


54,000 a year ago. That’s all they|offs at Chevrolet and at Fisher 


will say about 25,000 unemploy-|No, 2 plant and that AC Spark 
plug and Ternstedt shops are also 
affected. 

The resolution introduced by the 
four Flint State Reps. into the 
Legislature says in part: 


FLINT. — At last the lid’s being 
lifted on what's going on with Gen- 
eral Motors and what its doing to 
GM workers here. The four State 
Legislators from Flint in a resolu- 
tion in the State Legislature 
charged that 25,000 hourly rated 


But Robert Carter, UAW Re- 
| gional Director for this area tells 
a different story .Carter says that 
the number of hourly rated work- 
ers here has dropped from 70,000 


free debate and _ states that, 


ee 


Union to arrange for a television 
appearance of President Eisen- 
hower; this, of course is only 
talk. In the first place, the mil- 
lionaire cabinet would hardly 
agree, no matter how earnestly 
the President may believe in sub- 
mitting himself to questions from 
the people. If President Eisen- 
hower could sit before a battery 
of television cameras, using ex- 
actly the same principles and sys- 
tem as Comrade Khrushchev did, 
and answer questions put to him 
by three representatives of the 
Soviet Union for one hour, then 
J am certain that he would have 
to admit that our system of cap- 
italist slavery is. outmoded and 
doomed to disappear. Such, an 
interview, unfortunately will not 
take place, even if the Soviet 
Uinon should request it, because 
if it did, our children, not our 
grandchildren, would live in a 
Socialist America. 

How about it Ike, ask them for 
time, Khrushchev was not afraid. 

A READER 


June 4 
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Likes Trends 
In China 
| 


Fresh breezes have been 1e- 


‘ cently blowing from China. I 


In The Worker This Weekend 


[ 
| 


! 


refer to summary of the direc- 
tives of the C.c. of the Chinese 
Communist Party, published in 
the D.W. on May 21. The di- 
rectives are based on the reports 
made by Mao Tse-tung. They 
cotistifute a landmark in fur- 
ther development and applica- 
tion of Marxism. The Chinese 
leaders challenge dogmatism, do 
not hesitate to break away from 
the old ways and call for new 
methods in working with the 
people to build socialism in 
China. This certainly can inspire 
communists in other lands seek- 
ing new paths. Of course, it 
would be incorrect to sugggest 
that methods proposed by the 
Chinese leaders could be trans- 
vip or mechanically applied 
y communists in other coun- 


“Everyone should listen with an 
open mind to the opinions of 
others.” The Chinese leaders 
do not seem to worry that free 
debate will undermine unity. 
They suggest: Free debate and 
unity of action, the right to dis- 
sent but no factionalism. It fur- 
ther declares: “But criticism 
should not be imposed upon a 
person who doesn’t accept it.” 
In our past practice, anyone 
who didn't accept criticism was 
stigmatized, regardless whether 
or not such criticism correspond- 
ed to reality or to truth. \Cri- 
ticism is a very potent weapon 
and an essential tool in correct- 
ing mistakes, improving work 
and growth. But to find out 
whether a given criticism is just, 
it must be verified by life, and 
involve a broader participation 
and periodic reviews. It would 
also appear that patience and 
persuasion are important aids in 
exercising criticism. The report 
call on leaders to a 
in manual labor and to end all 
separation from the masses of 
people. Here again it would be 
wrong for communists in other 
lands merely to imitate this. But 
the simple truth is that in order 
to be in any way effective, it 
js necessary for all communists 
to be in contact with the people 
at the point of production, or 
at any point of association. One 


will never know poopie if one 
limits himself or herself to the 


contact with functionaries and 
advanced ones at that. 
der to know how people think, 
feel and react, you got to be 
with them. Sectarianisin has its 
roots in not knowing or un- 
derstanding people. As one writ- 
er, describing the events in 
China patly put it: The people's 
point of departure is the immedi- 


ate and personal. The leaders are | 


guided by the’ principles, by the 
long range view. It is necessary 
to learn how to bridge this gap. 


—R. F. 
) June 4. 
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New Treasury Head Cashes in on H-Bombs, by Art Shields 
Report from GM Town: Flint, by Joseph North 

Khrushchey Goes Over on TV, by Joseph Clark 

We Interview Louis Hollander about ACW Retired Workers’ 


Center, by Lester Rodney 


Will These Bones Live? by Meridel Le Sueur 
Picture of Desegregation in the South 
The Meaning of Benny Hooper, by Michael Gold 


workers have been laid off with no 
chance of recall before next fall. 
The legislators are, State Senator 
Garland Lane, Reps. Albert R. Hor- 
rigan, Paul J. Parker and Roger 
Townshend. 


the legislators that government sur- 


on payment of debts and .an ap- 
peal to Governor Williams and 
President Eisenhower to declare 


Flint a “distressed area” are asked 
for. 
General Motors. who dominates 


000 workers employed in their 


DETROIT. — “There will be 
plenty of jobs unti] 63” says the 
‘Detroit Free Press recently and 
Michigan’s estimated 200,000 job- 


a year ago to 45,000 by the end 


of May. 


In the Buick plant where 23,279 
were working in April, 1956, em- 
ployment is now down to 17,667 
nip pies. land an additional 2,900 are sched- 
Things are so bad ih Flint said uled to be laid off at the end of 
plus food is sought, a moratorium | ys. as ene ae cera 


|May. A G 


’ 
= 


is geared to sales.” 


| Second shifts are being elimin- 
ated at Buick and Fisher plants 
here, with 1,000 being laid off at 
Fisher, which is only one o fa num- 
this town claims that there are 57,-| ber of layoffs that's been going on 


fo rsome time. 


“For every person laid off in 
the auto industry, countless others 
in related and service jobs are laid 
off, the situation is approaching a 
crisis in Flint.” 

{ * 

THERE is little and probably 
nothing, this Republican domin- 
ated State Legislature will do to 
‘help the hard-pressed Flint work- 
ers if all that puts the heat on 


them is a mere resolution. 


Labor observers in Lansing, the 
state capitol, say that never has 
General Motors, Ford and the 
manufacturers lobbyists so openly 
run the Legislature, dictating 
| what will be done. 


Free Press Says Plenty of Jobs 


raise. The propaganda organs of 


'the auto companies, which the De- 


troit Free Press, Times and News, 
make no bones about being, are out 


less wonder whom the Free Press 


The Free Press patronizingly 
tells its readers “if you have been’ 
| worrying that in the years directly 
‘ahead, will might see a repetition 
of the grim “30s—when millions of | 
Americans were walking the streets | 
looking for jobs—forget it.” | 
form sheets, the Detroit Times and | 
News, were carrying storics out of 
|Lansing that Governor Williams. 


is kidding. | 


| he same day, the other chloro-. 
In or- ’ 


in full ery to turn public opinion 
against ‘the union and its demand. 


The Detroit News claims the 
workers aren't ready for the short 
work week, that the “extra day of 
hiisure, unless people are edu- 
cate dto utilize it or have money 
to utilize it, might create more pres- 
sures than it would solve.” 


We can see how if one and a 
half auto workers go on four days, 
this would put thousands of idle 
workers now unemployed to work, 
it wouldn't add pressures, but 
would ease the pressure of econo- 


}mic existence, particularly if the 
workers 4 five days pay for four 
days work. 


What the house: organs of the 


auto companies echo is the fear of 
the GM, Ford, Chrysler coupon 
clippers, that the union will win 
the demand for a shorter work 
week with no cut in pay. Now all 
kinds of confusion, misinformation 
will be pitched at the people, with - 
one claim, among many other 
phony ones, that a shorter work 
week will cause a shortage of man- 
power, because look “there will be 
plenty of jobs until 63.” The de- 
mand of UAW for a shorter work 
week is one of the ways that can 
happen, not the Free press way. 
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| was asking President Eisenhower ike Discusses Future Of Truman Grandson 


ito declare the City of Flint a “dis-| 
'tressed area.” Some 25,000 are idle 
there. | 

Jt’s not an accident that the De- | 
troit Free Press runs copy talking 
about a “scarcity of labor” existing, | 
but fails to give an estimate of em-_ 
ployment right on its own doorstep. | 
‘The estimate could have got-| 
‘ten, simply enough by calling the 
‘Michigan Unemployment Com- | 
pensation Commission. The facts’ 


are: over 100,000 idle in Detroit, | 
close to 95,000 outside Detroit, | 
with 7,000 a month exhausting! 
their compensation and a stockpile 
of unsold 1957 cars of 800,000. 
So, why the coverup by the Free 
Press and the faking that “there 
will be plenty of jobs unti] 1963?” 


The answer is, the UAW’s 1958 
demands for a shorter work week, | 


possibly four-day week with no| 
cut in take home pay, plus a big 


it 


WASHINGTON, June 5.—For- 
mer President's new grandson will 
not grow up in a socialist America 
if President Eisenhower has any- 
thing to do with it. 

Truman’s daughter Margaret, the 
wife of Clifton Daniel of the New 
York Times, gave birth to a 6%- 
pound son in New York early 
ay. 

Eisenhower was asked at his 
news conference whether he 
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Hangs 10 Stories 


Until Rescued 


A building painter ae 
did a rope trick yesterday whic 


a — eee 


‘outdid most circus acts. He hung 


upside down to 10 stories over 
Times Square from a rope twisted 
around his neck. 

Milton Hinden, 35 of Brooklyn, 
escaped with only rope burns on 
his neck after his painting scaffold 


collapsed. 


a 


the 


| thou ht the former President's 
grandson would grow up to live 
under socialism. Soviet Commu- 
nist Party secretary Nikita §S. 
Khrushshev predicted Sunday that 
andchildren of Americans 
would live under a. socialist re- 
gime. 

Eisenhower said that if he lives 
for the next 3% vears,_ Treman’s 


grandson will not live under so- 


cialism as a small child because he, 


~|the President, will put up a terrifie 


battle against any such trend. 
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TEARS FOR THE DUPONTS 


reave 
ly. Artillery men will bow their 
heads as they set off charges of 
nitrocellulose. 


ALL AMERICA grieves to- 
day with the du Pont family 
over the Supreme Court deci- 
sion ordering 
them to loos- 
en their con- 
trol of Gener- 
al Motors. 

Women 
will be wear- 
ing, their ny- 
lons at half 
mast today 


in sympathy 


with the be- 
fami- 


Automobiles will 


helmina 


Nicholas Ridgeley du Pont; vex- 
ation for Pierre S. du Pont 3rd 
and mortification for his wife 
Jane; torment for -William du 
Pont Jr.; despair for Reynolds 
du Pont and thorns for his wife 
who is listed only by her ini- 
tials K. L. It is a day of ordeal 
for all those du Ponts who left 
their names but not their stocks 
behind them when they married 
into other families, like Wilhel- 
mina du Post who became Wil- 
Montchanin upon her 
nuptials with Donald P. Mont- 


chanin. 
Pa 


EXACTLY what the Supreme 


Court's decision may mean ‘to. 


shares — you can understand 
what is in store for the du 
Ponts. 

Not that it will be difficult to 
find customers for the stock. 
The problem is quite different— 
it will be all too easy to find the 
customers, but when they do, 
du Pont will find itself with two 
billion and six hundred million 
dollars in cash on its hands. 

Time yourself, Count off 30 
seconds, See if you can figure 
out in that time what YOUR 
family would do if it suddenly 
roa | itself with two billion and 
six hundred million dollars on 


THEIR hands! 
o 


THIS IS only the monetary 
side of the question. There is 
a human equation too. The du 
Ponts planted the seeds of this 
$2,600,000,000 back in 1918. 
At that time -they ‘purchased 
$25,000,000 of GM stock which 
at later dates they watered with 
another $99,000,000. Mean- 
while, they sat by and watched 
their little stock shoot up its 
stalks, bud and flower into a rare 
and exotic thing known as 
$2,600,000,000. 

Nobody can watch the tender 
little stocks give off dividends, 
split into still more little stocks, 
which in turn give off dividends, 
without experiencing all kinds 


By ALAN MAX 


du Pont de Nemours Co, which 
has sales running close to two 
billions a year—and is an addi- 
tional care for the family.) 


The du Pont family is perhaps 
the classic example of People's 
Capitalism. There are 100 Peo- 
ple in the du Pont family and 
together they democratically 
own these billions of Capitalism. 
Irenee du Pont, the patriarch, 
does not hold it all in his hands 
for it has been distributed 
among the rank and file du 
Ponts as well. 

Now, in their hour of sor- 
row, the many du Ponts will be 
able to solace one another, for 
misery loves company—especial- 


carry a black border as they the 100 du Ponts personally is' © The money has to be put to 


swallow enormous quantities of 
paints, varnishes and Fabrikoid. 

It is a day of sorrow for F. U. 
du Pont; affliction for Henry 
Belin du Pont and wretchedness 
for his wife Emilie; desolation 
for Irenee du Pont;' ‘dolor for 


not yet clear. But their com- 
pany —du Pont de Nemours — 


may be confronted with an or- 
der to sell its 63 million shares 
of General Motors stock. If you 
ever had to sell 63 million shares 


weeeee ose * 


work at once, otherwise it col- 
Jects dust, it rusts and becomes 
a.curse around the house. If 
there is so much as a single 
hour's delay in re-investing that 
$2,600,000,000, the loss is 


of paternal instincts. As of to- 
day, the little seeds of 1918 have 
multiplied themselves by 5,000 
percent — which is, I believe, 
some sort of horticultural record. 
ee this, by the way, is apart 


fro the du Ponts’ own E. L 
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ly the E. I. du Pont de Nemours 
ompany. | 
Let us close by repeating in 
unison the ancient heraldic mot- 
to of the Family: 
“Watch the du Ponts 
Clip the Coupons.” . 
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THE VOICE OF SCIENCE 


(Continued from Page 1) 
are abetted by radioactive poisoning. 

Pope Pius XII has repeatedly warned against the 
menace that future generations of children may be crippled 
and malformed as a result of these explosions. 

Nor did the President bother to discuss the fact that 
there is a built-in system of inspection and control in any 
agreement to stop the test explosions. Each explosion can 
be detected immediately. Even the very first Soviet atomic 
explosion, a far cry from modern H-bombs, was announced 
by Washington immediately. 

So the President is not being frank and honest with 
the American people when he says the tests must go on 
until there is a system of inspection and control to ban 
the future use of these monstrous weapons. One does not 
have to depend on the other. : 

As a matter of fact, one can hide hydrogen bombs. 
But one can NOT hide bomb explosions. Therefore, if 
it is detection, inspection and control. he is really con- 


York 
Cadie 


—— 


cerned about, it is much more fool-proof in the case of , 


explosions than in the total ban of the weapons. 3 

A total ban is certainly desirable. It is well to recall. 
that the Soviets proposed a total ban of the weapons back 
in 1946. But all over the world it is now recognized that 
a ban of test explosions would be a giant step toward a 
total ban. In the case of test explosions neither the Russians 
nor we would have to/depend on each other's pledges. 
There would be an pes: a detection mechanism, and 
that this is feasible is proved by Washington’s repeated 
and accurate announcement of all Soviet atomic as well 
as hydrogen bomb tests. | 

It is significant how far American public opinion has 
moved toward accepting the proposal made by Adlai 
Stevenson during the election campaign for banning the 
poisonous test explosions. At that time the Gallup poll 
reported only a minority in favor of Stevenson’s proposal. 
Now it finds the overwhelming majority in favor. 

This, we are sure, has influenced Democratic Senator 
Mansfield and House speaker Rayburn to come out for an 
American-Soviet agreement to ban the tests. They may 
be learning some lessons of previous campaigns when the 
Deniocrats tended to appear as the war party and the 
Republicans as the peace party. Now the issue is being 
joined on a question affecting every man, woman and child 
in this country and the world. 

Both the White House and the Senators should hear 
from their electorate. 


A GROWING INJUSTICE 


IN THE CASE of imprisoned Communist leader Rob- 
ert Thompson, a man is now in jail under clearly unjust 
circumstances. Here we do not refer alone to Thompson’s 
three-year conviction under the Smith Act. The Daily 
Worker's position on the thought-control prosecutions un- 
der the Smith Act are well known, and many Americans 
have had some sober second thoughts about that law. 

We refer to the savage four-year contempt sentence 
handed Thompson in addition to his three-year Smith Act 
term. The Supreme Court refused to review his case in 
1954. On May 27, 1957, however, it granted a review of 
two similar cases, those of Communist leaders Gilbert 
Green and Henry Winstcp. It will review, among other 
issues, (a) whether the district court judge had the power 
to sentence Green and Winston altogether; (b) whether he 
had the power to sentence them for a term longer than 
one year. ; 

If either point is established to the satisfaction of the 
Supreme Court next Fall, then Thompson is clearly im- 
prisoned illegally. For he has served his full three-year 
term, minus statutory time off for good behavior. And if 
his contempt sentence was illegal, then he has served 17 
months he should not have served. And if the court could 
only give him one year, then he has served eight months 
‘in excess of that term. 

In any event, there is every legal and moral basis for 
his prompt release. ; 

Thompson, a World War II hero, discharged from the 
army with tuberculosis, was a victim of a savage prison 
assault in 1953 that nearly cost him his life. Literally no 
political prisoner has suffered as he has. The President and 
Department of Justice stubbornly refuse the executive 
clemency sought by his wife. 

: Elementary justice requires, at the very minimum, 
that Thompson be released promptly on bail pending the 
disposition by the Supreme Court of the issues in the 
Green- Winston. case. 


CIGARETTES AND BOMBS 


AMERICANS were handed yesterday one of those in- 
triguing coincidences which suddenely shoot a ray of light 

into the murky depths of our:society.; ites 
One group of scientists, concluding a four-year. study, 
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State Employes 
Win Union 


Rights in Pa. 


By JAMES DOLSEN 

PHILADELPHIA.—For the first 
time in Pennsylvania’s history the 
right of its state employes to or- 
ganize into a unien has been for- 
mally recognized. 

The policy announced by Gov-| 
ernor Leader includes the follow- 
i.g provisions: | 

® Right to join a union and 
prohibiting discrimination for or- 
ganizing or joining. 

® Duty of administrative of- 
ficers at all levels to discuss and, 


| 
attempt to settle grievances pre- 
sented by employers or by griev-| 
‘ance committees representing them. 
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© Requiring administrative of- 
ficials to meet with unions when) 
requested and discuss in advance, 
proposed new rules or modifica- 
tions of existing rules. | 

® Matters included are safety,| 
health, physical facilities, sur-' 
roundings and equipment, super- 
visory. and disciplinary practices, | 
work hours and quotas, time al-| ECONOMIC ACTIVITY in the 
lowances and other matters relating, 17. § eontinues on an essentially 
to conditions of employment. sideways level, with a general flat- 
® Civil service regulations to tening out, Labor Research Associ- 


‘\apply in all departments where it ation reports in its latest economic 


exists. Survey. 

The new policy has no reference; The Federal Reserve Roard in- 
to contracts with a union nor does| dex of industrial production has 
it invalidate the 1947 law banning} failed to register any appreciable 
strikes by employes of a public! gains over a nine-month period. 
utility. The unions have been try-'/In fact, this index dropped one 


Survey Finds Sidewise 


Shuffle in Our Economy 


ing to get this law repealed for a’ 
long time. | 

Two AFL-C1O groups are now} 
engaged in organizing state em-, 
ployes.. They are the American) 


point in April to 145, compared 
with the 146 level it had main- 
tained during the last two quar- 
ters. (1947-49 average equals 100.) 

Although soft spots in the econ- 
rsist, they are thus far bal- 


Federation of State, County and) omy 
Municipal Employes and _ the anced by other factors, LRA re- 
Panniptvanile State Council of Pub-' ports. Cross currents are numer- 
lic Employes, affiliated with the ous. Appliance sales are slow and 
Building Service Union ‘of the some lay-offs of workers have been 
AFL-CIO, which contains 5,000 reported in plants making refrig- 
rembers in 32 locals. ‘erators and similar items. The au- 
'tomotive picture is still obscured 
by the fact that Ford and Chrysler 
are going ahead of 1956 while the 
Join Eyes on Mars output and sales of General Motors 
are not. On balance, total auto- 
WASHINGTON, June 5.—As-| mobile sales volume in the first 
tronomers will pool their ideas this! four months was a little below last! 
month to figure out what caused year's disappointing level. 
the face of Mars last September to, For retail trade as a whole, dol- 
become obscured by massive yel- Jar volume has been running near-| 
low clouds. ‘ly 5 percent ahead of last year, 
| At the same time, members of; but most of the gain represents 
'the Internal Mars Committee and| merely the rise in prices, with 
ithe Astronomical Society of .the scarcely any increase in physical 
'Pacifie will discuss “the special) volume. 
equipment man will need if and} Jp projecting current trends, 
we he undertakes interplanetary; most observers agree that automo- 
travel.” ‘bile output, and therefore steel 
These astronomers, the National} production (recently at 84 percent 
Geographic Society announced! of capacity compared with 98 per- 
today, will meet June 17-19 at the}cent in February), will not score 
‘Lowell Observatory in Filagstaff,| any significant gains in the sec- 
Ariz. ‘ond and third quarters. An aver- 


Gazers at Stars 


RE - —— —-- rr — 


reported the relation between cigarette smoking and can- 
cer mortality with an array of statistics pointing to the role 
of the cigarette as killer. 

Another group of scientists a day earlier had appealed 
for a halt to nuclear tests, citing the monstrous consequen- 
ces to mankind, extending to even generations yet unborn, 
from radiation and fallout. 

The coincidence of which we speak lay in the prompt 
—more, the automatic—reaction of the kept spokesmen ‘ 
for the vested interests to which these two reports come, 
not as the public service they so obviously are, but rather 
as some sinister threat. 

Because any determination that cigarettes are harm- 
ful might dry up the golden flood that has enriched them, 
the a magnates leaped into print with pseudo-sci- 
entific rebuttals—doubtless without even bothering to read 
the report. 

And because any determination that nuclear tests are 
sowing such a harvest of ills as no generation has ever 
reaped, Washington spokesmen hell-bent on a cold-war 
policy based on atomic threats hastily dismissed the sober 
and responsible warnings of the nation’s scientists. 

We hear so.many pious preachments about the cheap- 
ness of human life in other lands. But what price value 
on the lives of the American people when a tobacco mag- 

. nate rates,it belaw, the profit-per-package and some of our 
leaders; in, Washington their blind and rigid policy? 


f 


age of 80 percent -is expected for 
Tuly. 

Private residential] housing 
“starts” in April were still 19 per- 
cent below Age’ 1908. 


ONE OF THE DOMINANT 
factors in supporting the economy 
has been the increase in -govern- 
ment spending, LRA declares. By 
April the cash outgo from the U.S. 


Treasury has reached an annual 
rate nearly $16 billion higher than 
that in last April. And in the first 
four months of this year the annual 
rate of spending was 17 percent 
higher than in the like months of 
last year. | 

This expansion of federal spend- 
ing has ee much higher than 
that of any other changes taking 
place in the economy. It has thus 
been able to more than offset the 
decline in housing and in the rate 
of. inventory accumulation. 

. 


THE TREASURY is now paying 
its higest rate of interest on shorter- 
term obligations “since the panic 
of 1933,” as the N.Y. Times put it 
recently. Its refunding operation 
on May 15 involved nearly $4.2 
billion of refinancing at rates from 
3'2 percent to 3% percent. 

Labor-. Research Assn. says: 
“these—increases in interest rates 
mean that the taxpayers of the 
U.S. (the people) are paying money 
lenders the po emee mainly) more 
and more for borrowed funds.” 

Sen. Hubert Humphrey of Min- 
nesota pointed out recently that 
when the Treasury raised the. in- 
terest rate in 1953 it was adding 
about $931 million yearly in subsi- 
dies to the bankers. Sen. Humph- 
rey estimated that this rise of l 
percent or more in the prime in- 
terest rate would cost the U.S, 
government each year.«/ ugh to 
finance the proposed scuool con- 
struction program, to take care of 
the entire medical budget of the 
Veterans Administration, to finance 
our yearly hospital construction 


_{needs, and still leave some money 


left over. Instead, this money is 
going into the tills of the private 
“money market.” And more will 
go as a result of the recent increase 
in the interest rates referred to 
above. 

These steep rates mean a higher 
total payment each yezur on the 
public debt.. Interest on the fed- 
eral debt has increased from $5.9 
billion a year in mid-1952 to 
around $7.2 billion in 1957, and 


‘headed higher. 


* 

REPORTS OF MORE waste in 
military expenditures are coming 
to light. One of the Washington 
confidential letters to businessmen 
reports more incidents of such mili- 
tary waste. For example, the Air 
Force and the Army each hired 


to develop identical missiles. 


separate researchers at big expense 


fz 
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DEMOCRACY AT WORK 


There can be no question but that CBS-TV’s hour 
exclusive interview with Soviet Chief Nikita Khrushchev 
on “Face The Nation” Sunday (2) was electronics journal- 
ism at its enterprising best; public affairs programming 
of the highest level. It was, too, the fulfillment of the 
realization of tvs tremendous impact as one of the truly 
great instruments toward bringing the peoples of the world 
together and helping them to understand one another. 
“Face The Nation” was, in brief, democracy at work. 

Yet there were rumblings out of Washington yester- 
day (Tues.) that some of our older—and younger—statesmen 
within the Congressional precincts dont see eye to e 
CBS’ commendable enterprise, and it could well be that 
before many more hours elapse that a fullscale gangup 
emanating from high D. C. places will be directed against 
the network for inspiring the Kremlin telecast that per- 
mitted the nation’s viewers to see and hear Khrushchev at 
intimate range. 

Any such attempt to bottle up tv at its democratic 
best would be most unfortunate. 

—Fditorial in ‘Variety’, June 5, 1967 


Federal Arts Bill 
Backed by 106 
in the Arts 


An appeal to Congress to pass. 
this year pending legislation setting 
up a Federal ‘Advi 


Council on 
the Arts was signed by four hun- 
dred men and women in the arts it 
was revealed at a meeting on Mon- 
day of the National Council on the! 
Arts and Covernment at the Whit-| 
ney Museum of American Art, 22, 
W. 54 St. Clarence Derwent, pre- 
siding, also read a message backing 
the islation from Herbert H.| 
Lehman, The former New York 
senator actively supported a Fed-| 
eral arts project last year. 


A 
Marching Song 


By ALGERNON CHARLES 
SWINBURNE 
(English poet of nature and lib- 
erty, 1837-1909) 


We mix from many lands, 

We march for very far; 

In hearts and lips and hands 

Our staffs and weapons are; 

The light we walk in darkens 
sun and moon and star. 


It doth not fame and wane 
With years and spheres that roll, 
Sterm cannot shake nor stain 
The strength that makes it whole, 
The fire that moulds and moves 
it of the sovereign soul... 


From the edge of harsh derision, 

From discord and defeat, 

From doubt and lame division, 

We pluck the fruit and eat; 

And the mouth finds it bitter, 
and the spirit sweet... 


O natiens undivided, 

O. single people and free, 

We dreamers, we derided; 

We mad blind men that see, 

We bear witness ere ye come 
that ye shall be. 


by david platt 


An Eleetrie Halfi-Hour on TV 
With Dr. W.E.B. Du Bois 


(Continued from Page 2) 
tinguished books on the American Negro and African 
affairs, including “Black Reconstruction”, a study of the 
post-Civil War era which won high praise in the New York 
Times, and a trilogy, “Ordeal of Mansart”. Last but not 
least, he described Dr. DuBois as a vigorous crusader for 
world peace causes. 

Morgan queried his guest about his difficulties in get- 
ting a passport from the State Department, his association 
with the NAACP, his views on the Soviet Union, Hungary 
and the future of socialism in the United States. 


One must commend “Nightbeat” for allowing Dr. 
DuBois this opportunity to speak his piece before thous- 
ands of New Yorkers on TV. For it is @ tragic fact of our 
time that this world-famous American like Paul Robeson is 
a long-standing victim of blacklisting. He cannot get his 
books published by the big publishing houses. He has been 
shut out from the major lecture bureaus. His right to travel 
abroad has been taken away from him. 

This was Dr. DuBois’ first appearance on TV. The 
89-year-old scholar cut an impressive figure as he answered 
each question thrown at him, forthrightly and with quiet 
dignity. He was always honest and courageous in his re- 
plies even when he took what this reporter felt was a dog- 
matic position on Hungary and a somewhat sweeping neg- 
ative attitude to the foreign-aftairs reporting of the capi- 
talist press. 


“> 


Ye sitting among tombs, 

Ye standing round the gate, 

Whom firemouthed war 
sumes, 

Or cold-lipped peace bids wait, 

All tombs and bars. shall open, 
every grave and grate... 


con- 


O sorrowing hearts of slaves, 
We heard you beat from far! 
We bring the light that saves, 
| We bring the morning star; 
Freedom's good things we bring 
you, “small all good things 


aie . « e 


“How would you describe yourself’? Morgan asked 
Dr. DuBois at one point. “Are you a communist? A so- 
cialist? A conseryative?” 

‘I am certainly not a conservative’, he replied. “I 


of the American Revolution. The 


Rise, ere the dawn be risen; 


should call myself a socialist, although it is not a very | 


definite term. I believe in the welfare state. I believe 
that society should be organized not for private profit but 
for the public welfare.” 


| From field and street and prison 


Walt Disney Film 
On ‘1776’ Out Soon 


Ceme, and be all souls fed; 


Come, for the feast is spread; 
Live, for the truth is living; wake,/ness gets some exposure in “John- 


The spying-underground _ busi- 


film shows secret meetings in hid- 
den rooms, means of delivering 
messages, espionage techniques, 
teen-age spies and an underground 
that worked as smoothly as any in 


Asked how he felt about Khruschev’s prophesy on 
CBS TV that within two generations America will have 
socialism, Dr. DuBois said he didn’t know about “two 
generations but “certainly the United States will become 
a socialist state. There is nothing else for it to become. 
We cannot go on being ruled Py hamweedvara bed for private 
profit. We Rive taken many steps toward socialism. We 
will take more.” 


___ for night is dead. iny Tremaine,” Walt Disney's story! World War II did. 
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LETTER FROM PRAGU 


TELLS OF AN UNUSUAL ‘LITTLE THEATRE’ 
Socialism, he added later, will come about through IN TOWN WHERE ‘BUDWEISER WAS BORN. 


the sacrifice, lgve and sympathy of Americans for one an- ‘By ELEANOR WHEELER 
other. And it will come about democratically, not through | 

violence. “There was a time”, he said, “When I felt that | 
the only way the darker peoples of the world would win 
their independence would be by killing a large number 
of whites. Most of us are beginning to realize that that 
need not happen.” 

Next, Morgan reminded Dr. DuBois that on page 163 
of his book “Battle For Peace”, published five years ago, 
he held up the Soviet Union as the most hopeful nation 
on earth. 


comedy, “Dancing Through,ebscurantism and fanaticism — of 
PRAGUE Tears”, Strauss’ “Die Fledermaus’, 18th century Boston, as portrayed 


a all ' loce:,| Dy a German author, was well con- 
A theatre arousing a great deal/the 19th century Czech clastic! reve d by a Bohemian theatre. 


‘of discussion and interest in Czech-|“Granmother” by B. Nemcova,| - ~ . 
\oslovakia is located many miles Weber's “Die Freischutz”, Shakes-| 
from the capital. It is a little theatre | peare’s “Othello”. Tchaikovsky's 
—450 seats—and “only 250 of them “Eugene Onegin” and Feucht- 
any good’, complains the director—!wanger’s “The Devil in. Boston”. 
in the South Bohemian town of! ‘The last-named was an interest-| Laughs’, by the West German au- 
‘Ceske Budejovice — which actually |ing production for Americans. The|thor Gunther Weisenborn. Three 
is the “home of Budweiser beer.”|South Bohemian Theatre was the Widely different plays, the “Op- 
[t is a town of 40,000 — or 60,000 first to present it in Czechoslo-|timistic Tragedy”, “The Devil in 
counting nearby settlements. lvakia. Although Czech history has| Boston” and “Lost Face’, — but 


The South Bohemian Theatre's 
latest premiere was “The Lost 
Face, or a Ballad of a Man Who 


“Do you still feel that way”, he asked. 

“I still feel that way”. 

“Does Russia come closest to your idea of socialism?” 

“Yes, Russia and China”. 

“What major criticism do you have of the Soviet 
Union’, 

Bureaucracy is one, he said. 

Then Dr. DuBois went on to defend the course of 
Soviet history since the revolution and the curtailment of 
freedoms there on the ground that the country was sur- 
rounded by enemies. 

“But when you consider what Russia was before the 
revolution, the progress which the'people have made there 
since has been simply phenomenal. That is the thing which 
evokes my great admiration”. 

“What about Hungary?” 

Dr. DuBois’ opinion was that American business in- 
terests played the dominant role in the recent tragic events 
in that socialist country. | 

“Do you think the newspapers of America report for- 
eign affairs truthfully?” 

“I do not’, he said flatly, adding: 

“When I first went to Russia in 1926 I landed at Kron- 
stadt. It was a dead city with weeds growing on the cob- 
blestones and only a few people in rags walking de- 
jectedly. through the streets. Ships were rotting in the 
harbor’. That very day the New York Times reported 
a revolution had broken out in that city and the streets 
were flowing with blood”. | . 

“What paper do you read?” Morgan asked. 

“The New York Times”. | 

“Do you think the Daily Worker reports the ‘foreign 


| 


A glimpse at part of the reper-'no counterpart to the Puritan nar- 


* 
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news accurately?” 
“Sometimes it does. But the Daily Worker's facilities 


- are limited”, 


“Do you think the Russian press reports American 
news accurately?” Morgan shot back. 

“The Russian press is slanted and controlled”, he said, 
but not as much as the U.S. press. He added that it does 
not falsify American life. Anyone who has been there, he 
said, knows there is no hatred for the American people in 
the Soviet Union. 

Asked why he was dismissed from the NAACP of 
which he was one of the founding fathers, he said, “there 
was misunderstanding on both sides”. He was 75 years old. 
They gave him a post which they thought would be an 
easy way to his death. Instead Dr. DuBois, vigorous, youth- 
ful, yearning for new fields to conquer, became quite ac- 
tive. He wrote books, lectured at universities, wrote ap- 
peals to the United Nations. Above all he involved himself 
in the problems of the African people. To the NAACP at 
that time this was going far afield. 

When Morgan interrupted to say that according to the 
NAACP he was asked to resign because of his political out- 
look, Dr. DuBois replied that his political beliefs didn't 
enter the picture until after he was dismissed. : 

All in all Dr. DuBois provided an electrie ‘half-hour 
on TV. 3 | ) 2 


toire for the winter season 1956-|rowness and witch-burning (the, ™@nlty, 


57 shows the variety of plays,|nearest to it is the era of “Dark-|¥ 
‘operettas and operas offered in'ness” or forcible re-Catholicizing| "450% @gats 
this “small-town” theatre: Puccini's of a 90 percent Hussite population “S™. 
“Madame Butterfly”, a new Czech in the 17th century), the oppressive 
en fo eng wert tes ec _ i | ————= | life, with travels in South America 


| 


| 
: 


each in its way an appeal for hu- 
for the worth of the indi- 
idual and for man’s progress, for 
t chaos or obscuran- 


Weisenborn has led a colorful 


in the 1930's, work as a reporter 
in New York and then stirring days 
in the anti-nazi resistance move- 
ment — underground work for 
which he was imprisoned in 1942. 
After the war he became chief 
drama adviser for the Hebbel 
Theatre in Berlin and worked on 
the editorial board of the satirical 
magazine Eulenspiegel. He now 
lives in Hamburg and serves as 
dramaturgist and program adviser 
for the Kammerspiele Theatre. 


One sees the marks of . Seuth 
America on Weisenborn’s plays: 
a stark simplicity, compactness of 
dialog and at times a grotesque 
note which is akin to the atmos- 
phere of a Latin American passion 
play or religious procession. Or, 
to make a comparison with the 
graphic arts, Weisenborn’s drae 
matic writing has the broad oute 
lines and splashes of colour of @ 


Rouault. 
o ° 

“The Lost Face” is laid in early 
18th century England but makes 
no attergpt at painstaking historie 
cal verismilitude. It tells of a strolle 
ing company of players: a blin 

(Continued on Page 7) 
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AEC Selemtist |e ti siers iio sooner 


water, and then a littie into another 
(Continued from Page 1) 


glass of water. 

“Now that’s clean,” he said 
state from le j “ : 
terible thing” these. tests "were | A%!# lot of our people have been 
Hickenlooper, an advocate of con-|*8sured by this ‘clean’ glass ~ but 
tinued testing, added, “to me thi:| it’s still dirty-and our bomb is 
represents a misunderstanding of 


still dirty—and we've learned how 
th _— 
ne the hearing has}:o make our weapons even dirtier. 


Dr. Libby’s troubles b al. Yet, he said, the headlines talked 
mest as soon as he started reading about “clean” bombs. 
his prepared When Libby said that scientists 
Rep. Cole, another adherent of|were “generally agreed” on physi- 


continued testing of H-bombs, ask- “ 
ed Dr. Libby why the Strontium-90 cal facts of fallout and that “the 
questions under debate are really 


i project of AEC was a 
them that they are the ones who called roject Sunshine”, Dr.|largely political and sociological” 
he was tackled on both points. 


hav face, but “just leather and Libby did not recall the particu- 
AVE BO aCe, | | Jars, except that it was suggested; Anderson first wanted to know 
whether they were wasting their 


eyes’, as they try to cover Over hack in 1953. 

the dirt and decay of London with} Hickenlooper suggested  that!,. , 

a clean facade of castles and prom- maybe it was because radiation —— if, as Libby claimed, the 
question of how much failout was 
“tolerable” was “a political and so- 


enades. The strolling players must | Simulated sunshine. Holifield point- 
ed out sunshine was life-giving, 
and that was quite a difference. _|ciological” one. | 
| Oh, no, said Libby, adding he 
wanted “to commend the commit- 


_ Cole then teld Libby there had 
been some criticism that AEC was 

trying to mislead the public, and|tee” for the hearings. Then Sen. 
asked him to give categorical as-| Anderson reminded him that a 
surance that there had been no such Weather Bureau meteorologist dif- 
scheme in mind in hitting on the|fered with the AEC. a though 
name “P roject Sunshine.” Dr. Lib- working on the “Project Sunshine” 
by obliged and Sen. Clinton And- ‘on aan of fallout. 

erson { D-N Mex) just as quickly “Why do you always have to as- 
reminded him he hadn't been able! sume uniformity in fallout when 
to remember the exact origin of| al] experience shows it is not uni-- 
ithe name a few moments before. form?’ Anderson asked. 

| The audience today filled the big, Libby claimed this was not a 
Pert aperr § of the Senate Office | «:ajor” difference, and Anderson 
| SUS, were the rackets Com-' claimed it was, that it made all the 
‘mittee was holding forth yesterday,'gigerences in the average that 
and a guard said there were more Libby ack- 


Herb Seore on 
"Sullivan Show’ 


Vune 9th 


Herb Score, the “million-dollar” 
pitcher with the Cleveland Indians 
who suffered a severe eye injury 
a few weeks ago and had to can- 
cel his appearance for “The Ed 
Sullivan Show will be a guest on 
the program this Sunday night, 
June 9. 


‘Today's Best 
Bets on TV, 


Movies, Theatre 


TV 


Baseball: Milwaukee-Giants (11) 
1:25 

News (5) (2) 7 pm 

Baseball: Dodgers-Chicago’ (9) 
7:55 

Groucho Marx (4) 8 

Climax (2) 8:30.. Mr. Runyon of 
Broadway by Leonard Spigel- 


PRAGUE 


(Continued from Page 6) 
girl who dances among candles; a 
deformed strong man shaped like 
a bottle; Lofter, “the man who 
laughs”, whose mouth was scarred 
in infancy in the shape of a laugh 
an older member of the company 
who, unknown to the disfigured 
two, was the one who mutilated 
them so that they might survive 
and earn a living from their de- 
formities. Lofter defies the English 
upper crust when he shouts to 


ass 
Danny Thomas (7) 9 
Playhouse 90 — Without Incident 
with Errol Flynn, Ann Sheri- 
dan, John Ireland and Julie 
London (2) 9:30 
Nightbeat-interviews (5) 11 
Night Show: Talk of the Town (7) 


11:10 ' 
RADIO 
Giants-Milwaukee, WMCA 1:25 
'Dodgers-Chicago, WMGM 7:55 
Yankees-Cleveland, WINS 7:55 


MOVIES 


Garment Jungle, Lane 

Rainmaker, Gramercy 

12 Angry Men, Uptown 

Bachelor Party, Victoria 

Gold of Naples, Paris 

Naked Eye, Fifth Ave. Cinema 

‘Boy on Dolphin, Academy of Mu-| 
Facts about the new Seven Arts sic. Beacon Deluxe | 

Center which opens this summer! Nana, Little Carnegie 

at 120 Madison Ave. (bet. 30th &| Lust for Life, Plaza 

Sst Sts., N. Y.) La Strada, 52nd St. Translux 

Peg 1}: | Around the World in 80 Days, Ri-|As cover for estrangement and de- 

* It is a six story building of yo pos 

colonial design built by Stamford | Tempest in Flesh, Apollo, Midtown! And follow this with the affirma- 

White i 1007 Aftes extensive re-| Dest Set, Roxy - that a 7 ey aa t gu .EC A 

modelling it will contain two pros-| DRAM iwhole world will wear their own ALA. came up with. 

cenium theaters and a theater-in-| ¢. Se ee : W. 85th faces. people  apeliage vesterday.  nowledged rather unhappily that 

the-round. With complete -produc-| ?""P*Y Ys os , This account of the plot shows Project Sonshine and said thet ‘at there is twice the fallout in the 

tion facilities. A Land Beyond the River, Green-|one type of play that is interesting Greet its studi os wash “tinceienell U.S. that there is in the Latin 
® Also schools of the drama and wich Mews theatre workers these days in SO-| cooret ” but a year or so ago arte, | tmerican countries, but he said in 

related arts, .as well as offices and| Visit To a Small Planet, Booth | cialist countries. We could also) iy, over aspect of Sunshine was own opinion it was due to eur 

cultural, social and recreational! Ca 7th Ave. South Theatre |mention the recent premiere of 9.7), .0d declassi Nevada tests and that he didn't 
cur | Career, u e . : _, declared declassified. ; . 

facilities, including restaurant and’ da Lorca’s Mariana Pineda, with) 4, he and other AEC spe agree with the meteorologist that 


Clarenee Darrow 
Story Acquired 
For TV 


“Playhouse 90” has acquired for 
next season the TV dramatic rights 
to Irving Stone's book, “Clarence 
Darrow for the Defense.” The date 
for presentation of the script about 
the late noted Jawyer has not been 
set. 


-_ 


‘Seven Arts Center’ 
To Have a 
Summer Opening 


finally leave London because they/ 
“deface its countenance” but they 
leave behind a growing tree plant- 
ed by one of them who fanatically 
plants trees wherever he goes — 
they have left a token of their even- 
tual triumph over a decaying s0- 
ciety which was losing its human 
face. As they leave they chant: 
Who among us has a face his own: 
I perhaps, you perhaps, but many 
others may 
Wear a mask to serve alone 


swiming pool. the stratospheric drip was not uni- 


® The center's activities starting 
in July will include concerts, dance 
recitals, poetry readings, movie 
showings, art exhibits and lectures. 
Plays and musicals will be present- 
ed beginning in the Fall. 
® The Center's over-all aim is 
to provide a cohesive community 
for theatrical professionals, aspi- 
rants to the stage, students of t 
— and the theatre-going pub- 
c. 
® It is expected that it will asso- 
ciate itself closely with the cultural 
life of New York City and supply 
a much-needed focal] point for ac- 
tivities in the arts. 


Purple Dust, Cherry Lane 

A Hole in the Head, Plymouth 

Long DVay’s Journey Into Night, 
Helen Hayes 

| Good King Charles, Downtown 

Bells Are Ringing, Shubert 

‘My Fair Lady, Hellinger Theatre 

Diary of Anne Frank, Ambassador 

— Penny Opera, Theatre de 

Inherit the Wind, National 

No Time Fer Sergeants, Alvin 


'Separate Tables, Music Box 
Lil. Abner, St. James 


IKE 


(Continued frem Page 1) 


= A Note 


In some newspapers accounts of 
the case of Clinton Jencks, labor 
leader whose conviction was re- 


laid down by the last Democratic 
administratien. 
GIRARD CASE-. 


® He said that if army specialist 
third-class William S. Girard suf- 


versed last Monday by the Su- 


preme Court, there appeared the 
|anese courts, the case will be taken 


| 


name of one J. W. Ford, a govern- 
~ ment informer-witness. 

The Daily Worker did not carry 
that name in its account of the 


fers from any injustice in the Jap- 


up promptly on diplomatic levels. 
He expressed the belief, however, 
that the Japanese courts will follow 
their record of the past in such 


its dramatic portrayal of great love 
and human sacrifice, and several) 
others. These are plays which do) 
not follow sacrifice, and several; 


akers | 
com- 


have done in the past, he | 
pared the risks from fallout with; 


rm. 
the chance of death on the high- After Libby, using the AEC 


‘happiness terminology, alluded to 


way. He said: “We make our 
choice: how much risk are we will- 
ing to take as payment for our, 
pleasures, swimming at the sea- 
shore, for example . . .” and he 
called the fallout danger a “very 
small and rigidly contrelled risk.” 
The alternative, he said, was “the 
risk of annihilation which might re- 
sult if we surrendered the weap-’ 
. so essential to—our free-' 


' 
” 


‘others. These are plays which do 
not follow the broad outlines of) 
the usual conception of socialist 
realism. They stress the human re- 
lations rather than the economic 
foundations which underlay these; 
relations. They, too, play their part 
in “making socialism work” and 
fill a need felt by playgoers who, 
in post-war years, had been. given 
an overbalanced diet of plays) ° 8 
which _ illustrated rpm Te poe ES abenias 


principles and were often too sche- egr 4 

matic in portraying human _behav- that a person's life can be short- 

or ened 20 days for every unit of radi- 
ation received. Over a period of a 


. | lifetime this might be 22 years as 
Talk on Picasso's y 


a maximum. 

Dr. Libby said that it was 
‘Guernica’ on TV sible the i tueee came from 
Alfred H. Barr, Jr., director of | Someone wha had not studied “the 

museum collections at the Museum ¢ffects of fallout radiation.” 
of Modern Art, will discuss and} He talked cheerfully about the 
analyze Pablo Picasso’s “Guernica”|Studies from Sweden which 
on CBS Television's Camera | Showed radioactivity in brick hous- 
Three” this Sunday, 11:30 a.m.- €s twice that in wooden houses. 
He pointed to a chart, snappily 


‘ 


) 


12 noon. 


jo 


' 


nese tea is radioactive. 


one Nevada test series as “our tea- 
t” test, Holifield called them 
Our Teapot Dome series.” 

Dr. Ralph Lapp, nuclear energy 
at\writy, provoked.a lengthy dis- 
cussion this afternoon when he 
said that “fall-out has become an 
acute weapon for propaganda,” and 
that in Japan he found that Japa- 
nese scientists are actively study- 
ing the radioacitvity of their tea” 
because the Chinese — to sell their 
produce, he alleged — claim Japa- 


This reporter as 
newspaperman | 
tists in their 
testing tea along with rice and 
vegetables and fish ever since the 
1954 fallout from our Bikini bomb 
that dusted Japanese fishermen 
with radioactive ash. He confirmed 
this, and said such tests are writ- 
ten up in documents to be found 
at the United Nations. 

Lapp went on to say he had. been 
told that 70 percent of the fallout 


~|turned out with the caption “Noise 
Khrushchev in his televised in-| Level— gamma rays and cosmic 


———me 


court decision last Tuesday, but in 
order to wipe out the slightest pos- 
sibility of mistaken identity, we 


cases and be eminently fair. Girard 
will be tried on a manslaughter 
charge for killing a Japanese wom- 
an with a shell casing on a firing 


terview Sunday said nothing about! rays,” which puzzled correspond- 
the reunification of Germany. ents took to mean noise in terms 


© He expressed the hope that! of geiger counter clicks. 


wish to say the following: J. W. 


Ford is not to be confused with 
James W. Ford, whose contribu- 
tions have appeared in these pages. 
James W. Ford is an active leaden! 
of the National Committee for Ne- 


range. 
He sad the “status of forces” 
agreement did not apply directly to) 
Girard’s case since the U. S. has 
never admitted that it did not have! 
primary jurisdiction. 
The U.S. government, he said, 


gro Leadership, a_ well - known 
Communist and formerly vice- 
presidential candidate on the Com- 
munist Party ticket. 


Classified Ads 


FOR SALE 


20 IN. WINDOW FAN—Cools average 3 
to 4 room apartment. Reg. $52.50. 
SPEC. $2695. Standard Brand Dist., 
143 Fourth Ave. (bet. 13th & 14th Sts.) 
GR. 3-7819. 


MOVING AND STORAGE 


MOVING, storage, long distance pickup 
service, days, nights, weekends, economi- 
_ cal. Budget Movers—CH 3-37 


86. 
Coming 
ANNUAL SPRING BAZAAR! 
Friday, June 7th, Saturday, June 8th, 


Bunday, June 9th. galore. Delici- 
ously home cooked meals served. 


merely has decided that under the 
circumstances it would be better to 
let the Japanese try Girard. 

As for “status of forces” agree- 
ments themselves, the President 
said he believes they generally are 
between soveriegn states. While 
some changes in detail might be 
possible, he said, they basically are 
fair. (The agreements, in general, 
provide that foreign countries shall 
try American personnel for crimes 
committed outside U. S. military 
reservations.) 

Eisenhower said the U. S. will 
provide Girard with a civilian law- 
yer and follow his case closely. 

® He said there are many signs 
that there was some kind of or- 
ganization behind the recent riots! 
on Taiwan. But he said Chiang Kai- 
shek was very prompt in express- 
ing regret and taking a great deal 
of blame for the violence. U. S. re- 


Brighton 
Commynity, Center, 3200 Coney Island Ave., 


_ Bklyn, ) 
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lations with Taiwan, he said, re- 
main unchanged, | 


Khrus’chevs statement favoring a Pointing out the cosmic ray line 
first-step agreement toward full dis-| on the chart, which appeared to be 
armament reflected real progress! more formidable than one signify- 
toward permanent peace. ing man-made radiation, Libby 

® As for “equal time” on the/ said gaily that “the fact that we've 
Soviet radio bs. television to an-| been living on this earth so long” 


yon Japan was from Soviet tests, 
from the tropospheric (below stra- 
tosphere) fallout, and only 30 per- 
cent from U.S. and the British. 
Rep. Cole said he hoped. Japa- 
nese newspapermen covering the 
hearing would get these facts to 
their people. Then Cole demanded 
to know why if this were true, 
Japanese people “stormed” the 
gates of the U.S. Embassy” pro- 


said that Yif the Soviet Union| showed “we have some common 
wanied to § sk an American to ap-| sense which can take hold.” 
pear over its’ facilities and guar-} Holifield asked if he hadn’t left 
anteed that there would be ‘no, out one point—that “Strontium-90 
jamming, interference or counter} gets in the bones of people where 
attractions to influence the Rus- | cosmic rays. and. radiation from 
sian audience away—then some-| other background radiation don’t. 
body in the American government! “There is a good deal of truth 
would be glad to accept such an’ in what you say,” Dr. Libby said. 
invitation. | Holifield then demanded, “Why 
CHINA TRADE ‘didn’t you make the statement 
® He said that as long as the) yourself, Dr. Libby, instead of 
law requires it, there can be no making a statement which was 


swer hat fi the the President|in the midst of natural radiation 


testing against our Nevada tests re- 
cently. 

Lapp said he was not aware of 
this but he allowed it must be be- 
cause’ there was a Communist 
Party in Japan “and I believe they 
are using fallout as propaganda— 
I was told bomb survivors were 
visited by Communists and offered 
money. : 

He added as an afterthought tha 
perhaps “the Japanese people are 
allergic to American fallout.” 

Lapp concluded by citing testi- 


American trade with China. But he, misleading?” 
thinks in the long run it may not be} “The statement I made was 
possible to prohibit such trade. true,” said Libby. 

® He advocated that big Repub-| “Most of your statements are 
lican Party contributors, who are true,” said Holifield, “but they are 
holding out now because they do’ susceptible to a benign interpreta- 
nu* like the size of the Federal} tion.” 
budget, look up the actual facts| Anderson took Libby to task 
rather than listening so much to|for AEC s‘atements on “clean” 
partisan speeches. He invited these; bombs. Libby said yes, he might 
Republicans to ponder what the} have said “cleaner.” 
budget would be today if the gov-| Anderson held up a container 
ernment had followed the plans; which held coffe, and poured part 


| 


mony on behalf of Dr. Jacob Furth 
by Dr. Shields Warren recomme 
ing that “the burden of decision 
rests not with biomedical investiga- 
tions but with military experts.” 
He declared he was “reluctant to 
entrust the burden of the decision 
to military experts, and warned: 
“... We do know that a single 
weapons test of very high fission 
yield can add a strontium burden 
to the atmosphere far beyond the 
limits we have been discussing.” 
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He Just Rolls Along Top Winner 
Don’t Know Why, ‘Pierce Explains.. 


CHICAGO, June 5 — Billy 
Pierce adjusted his _ sloppily- 
made tie, apologized because 
he was late coming to the ball 
park and didn’t have time to fix 
the tie better, and said that for 
the life of him he couldn't figure 
out why he was the only pitch- 
er in the major leagues to win 
nine games. 

“I'm not doing anything any 
different at all,” he said. “So 
help me, I’m just throwing the 
ball like I've been doing for 
the past seven years.” 

Be that as it may, Pierce, cur- 
rently the majors’ winningest 
hurler, has given up but one 
earned run in the last 38 innings, 
has struck out 64, won his last 
six games and completed his 
last five appearances. 

“Beats me,” he said. “Things 
are just breaking my way.” 

Chicago White Sox manager 
Al Lopez, however, saw it a bit 
differently. 

“I've always considered Pierce 
one of the best pitchers in the 


American League,” Lopez said. 
“Even while I was managing 
Cleveland, I said that so far as 
I was concerned there only were 
five pitchers in the American 
League: Whitey Ford of the 
Yankees, Pierce, and Early 
Wynn, Bob Lemon and Herb 
Score of the Indians.” 

Lopez agreed, though, that 
Pierce wasnt doing anything 
differently. 

“His control seems to have 
gotten better,” Lopez said. “At 
the beginning of the season he 
was having trouble, especially 
the first five or six games. But 
all that is behind him, now.” 

Pierce said he didn't quite 
think his two hit performance 
against the Boston Red Sox last 
night, in which he chalked up 
a 10 inning, 1-0 win, was his 
best show this season. 

“I hurled quite a ball game 
against the Yankees on May 22 
in New York,” he said. “We 
won that one, 3-1, and you 
know, the Yankees always are 
the Yankees. So I guess that was 


Now If the Reds" 


~ Came Here 


If the Cincinnati Reds decide 
to move to the big town, they'll 
find plenty of solid reasons why 
New Yorkers should love them at 
the box-office. 

They'll be cashing in on two 
active baseball feuds because 
many a ban hereabouts is gonna 

Giants 


hate the Dodgers and the 
if they pull out. 

And they'll be cashing in on 
the diehards, who'll retain their 
loyalty for the current big town 
incumbents even if they do give 
it the old westward ho! 

Finally, the Reds are major 
league all the way, including the 
ball club, manager Birdie Teb- 
betts and cateiad manager Gabe 
Paul. In no time at all, -Cincy 
should have its own new set of 
fans. 

When a United Press story re- 
vealed proposals for the National 
Leagues “big switch”—Dodgers 
to oLs ots Giants to San 
Francisco, Reds to New York—the 
obvious question was how could 
Cincy make it big here if the 
others couldn't? 

Both the Dodgers and Giants 
were bitterly disappointed over 
1956 attendance but it’s a fact 
that Brooks outdrew every club 
in the league except fabulous Mil- 
waukee. And together, the two 
Jocal clubs pulled atotal of 1,842,- 
741 National League fans who 
aren't going to curl and die re- 


owes of that old basebaliggeb-| 


~ 


il—free television. | 

A vital factor to both New 
York clubs was their own ven- 
detta, nurtured through long years 
of struggle for intra-city suprem- 
acy. But if one feud was good, 
two would benefit the Reds even 
more. 

As for personnel, there isn’t a 
better-liked front office man in the 
trade than personable Gabe Paul, 
Ywho made friends at every big 
league stop in his years as travel- 
ling secretary for the club. 

When it comes to deals, he’s 
one of the best even though the 
man in the’ back row may wonder 
why; if he’s.so hot, he hasn't come 
up with more pitching. 

- Tebbetts, the boss on the field, 
17) tgs) motj‘only -has .a strong . l 


tional League manager of the year 
he ne ane ed knows a thing or 
two about baseball. | 

“If I had this ball club in New. 
York,” he told writers last year, 
Y ary be raving about my boys. 
: way you do about the Yan- 


; 


8 
ees. | 

Big Ted Kluszewski, before he 
was injured, probably would be 
a national institution. if he played 
in New York, Birdie insists. | 

Red bombers belted a total of 
221 homers last year, tying the 
all-time league record set by the 
Giants in 1947. Shortstop Roy 
MeMillan is a defensive dazzler. 
Frank Robinson is one of the 
brightest young sluggers in the 
game today. And eurrently, the 
club happens to be leading the 


’ 


; 
’ 
; 


A ball park to play in obviously 
is the controlling factor in the 
current thinking of the Dodgers 
and Giants. Maybe that'll stump 
the Redlegs, too, but if a deal 
oes through to share Yankee 
tadium they figure to go big. 


—_—_— 


CHICAGO, June 5.- ee 
Cubs’ infield sensation Ernie Banks 
smiled that shy, “Gee, why are you 
making so much fuss about me” 
smile of his, then quietly explained 
just how it feels to be ina slump. 
“All of a sudden I just wasn't 
hitting,” he said. “The first couple 
of games you don’t think anything's 
wrong, but when the hitless games 
start piling up you get worried.” 
Banks, 26, who set a new major 
league record in 1955 by banging 
five grand slam homers, part of a 
total of 34 which set an all-time 
mark for a shortstop, suddenly 
stopped hitting this season. 

I couldn’t figure what was 
wrong,” he said. “Every time I'd 
come to bat I'd tell myself I had. to 
get a hit, but the result was I'd 
reach for bad balls just for a chance 
to slap one. It was like a vicious 


following but as last season's Na- 


circle, I just went deeper into the 


league. | 


A many-puzzling thing 
is a bat-slump--Banks 


my best one so far this year.” 

Pierce said he threw about 
one third each of fast balls, 
curves and sliders against the 
Red Sox last night. He said he 
gave Ted Willfams two sliders 
and two inside fast balls. Wil- 
liams flew to the vutfield three 
times and grounded to the sec- 
baseman a fourth time. 

“You always remember what 
you throw that guy, Pierce 
chuckled. “There are some 
things you just don’t forget.” 

Pierce’s control was superb. 
He walked no one and ran the 
count to 3-2 on only two batters: 
Williams and Norm Zauchin. 

“It was grooving in there, all 
right,” Pierce admitted. “I 
didn't have much trouble in that 
department.” 

Pressed for some thing he was 
doing differently this season, | 
Pierce thought about it for a 


moment, then shrugged his 
and walked away, 


shoulders 
shouting behind him: 


“Well, I guess you could say 
I'm hitting better this season.” 


—_—_—_—_—_—_—— 
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STANDINGS 
(Net including yesterday's game) 
NATIONAL 
WwW. L. G.B. 


26 
26 
25 
24 
20 
19 
15 


le 
2 


3 

6% 

9% 
12% 
13% 


Cincinnati 


Philadelphia —_- 
BROOKLYN  —. 
Milwaukee —__- 
ee 
NEW YORK -_. 
Pittsburgh ___- 
Chicago 


GAMES TODAY 


Chicago at Brooklyn (night) 
Milwaukee at New Yor 


Cincinnati at Philadelphia (night) 


St. Louis at Pittsburgh 
AMERICAN 


29 
25 
23 
23 
22 
19 


Chicago 

NEW YORK  _- 
Cleveland 
Boston 
Detroit 
Kansas City —~- 
Baltimore —___~— 18 
Washington _.. 16 


GAMES TODAY 


New York at Cleveland : 
Boston at Chicago Ba, 

Washington at Detroit 

Baltimore at Kansas City (night) 

Sesh _ 


--—-e 


ee 


slump.” 

Finally, Banks related, things 
became so futile he gave up trying 
to do anything about them. 

“I started relaxing again,” he 
said, “and studying what I was 
doing wrong. { iscovered my 
timing was all off. Most of the time 
I was swinging late.” 

Banks said pitchers weren't 
throwing him anything different 
from previous years. It was just 
that he was his own enemy, so he 
had, a talk with manager Bob 
Scheffing. 

“Scheffing had me work on 
timing during practice and he also 
told me to quit crouching so low 
in the batter's box. He said if I 
stood up straighter I might get a 
better cut at the ball. He was 
right.” 


problem this season. The Dallas na- 
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NL early-season Data 


have two apiece. 


whitewashes with four. . . 


In the hardluck department, 
early season prize, having figured 


five games by only two runs... . 


margins, losing 10 and winning 7. 


A good evidence of the development of the Dodger pitching as 
best in the League is revealed by early season data showing Brook- 
lyn moundsmen with the most shutouts to date. Of 17 -[statistics re- - 
ported here exclude yesterday's contest] 17 blanket performance re- 
corded in the League, Dodger pitchers have six. Cardinal hurlers 
have three while the Brave, Giant, Pirate and Phillie mound corps 


Left-handed Johnny Podres of the Brooks leads in individual 


Pitcher with the best record at consecutive games won is Harry 
Jackson of the Cardinals who recorded six victories in a row, five in 
relief and one complete stint. His six wins were scored over six 
different clubs in the League. The 26-year righthander needs only 
a win. over the Philadelphia Phillies to complete the cycle. .. . 

7. 


So far this season six grandslam homeruns have been hit in the 
senior circuit. Joe Adcock of the Braves, Walt Moryn of the Cubs, 
Don Hoak and Bob Thurman of the Reds, Stan Musial of the Cards 


and Red Schoendienst of the Giants all have one apiece... . 
. . 


the Pittsburgh Pirates hold the 
in 17 games decided by one-run 
The Bucs in addition have lost 


Milwaukee has emerged victorious in the highest number of 
slim margin contests, having won 11 one-run decisions. The Braves, 
however lost 10 one-run decisions. . 
lost an equal total. .. . New York won nine and lost nine. . . . Cin- 
cinnati won seven and lost five, wiht all of their one-run defeats at 
the hands of Milwaukee. . . . St. Louis has won five, lost three. .. . 
Philadelphia 4 won, 3 lost. . . . Chicago 3 won, 5 lost. 

* 


. . Brooklyn has won eight and 


A good indication of overall balance of National League clubs 
is seen in the large number of extra-inning contests this season. Two 
sixteen-inning games, one fifteen- 
three thirteen-inning contests have been witnessed to this date. 

Cincinnati has been most successful in its extra-inning duels, 


inner, three fourteen-inners and 


winning four and losing none. Chicago has won four of five over- 


lost three, won two. . 
York, won two, lost six. 


and never losing a pair. 


the Reds are: Most runs by one 
against Chicago in the 5th inning, 


clubs, R 


Longest losin 
9 games from April 24 to May 4. 
Longest 
16 innings an 


time contests. . . . St. Louis, four out of six. . 
of seven. .. . Milwaukee has lost five and won five. . 
. . Pittsburgh, won one, lost four. . 


Of the double headers played so far this year, Cincinnati has also 
been most successful, taking both games three times, splitting twice 
. . » St. Louis has won both games on two 
occasions, split a pair twice, and lost two once. 
registered one doubleheader victory, lost one and split one. .. . 
Pittsburgh and Chicago both have made one sweep, lost two double- 
header, and split four times. Brooklyn split both doubleheaders 
played. . . . Philadelphia split four times and lost one pair. .. . 
New York split three doubleheaders and lost one. Brooklyn, Phila- 
delphia and New York have yet to score their first two-game sweep. 

6 


. . Brooklyn, four out 
. : Philadelphia, 
. . New 


. . » Milwaukee has 


Club Highs of the Season:“The front-running Cincinnati Reds 
hold most of the club highs totals. 


Among the top marks held by 
club in one inning—nine scored 
June 1. .. . Most runs one game 


by one club—22 in the same Chicago contest. . . . Most hits by one 
club—22 in the same game. . . . Most home runs by one club in a 
single contest—7 ‘in the Chicago game also. . 
streak—12 games won between April 30 and May 12.... 

Along with Chicago, the Reds share top totals in runs for two 
s 22, Cubs 2 for a 24 hour total with Philadelphia. They 
scored the seasons most hits in one game—32 (Cincy 18, Philadelphia 
14, May 1 at Philadelphia, 16 innings), a mark shared by Pittsburgh 
and Chicago, (Pirates 17 hits, Chicago 15, at Pittsburgh, 15 innings) 
streak of the year was registered by Chicago— 


. . Longest winning 


ames in innings—Cincinnati at Philadelphia, May lI, 
ist Louis at Brooklyn, May 2, 16 innings. 

Individual Player Highs: Wally Moon, longest hitting streak 
—24 games from May 5 to May 31. . . . Most rbi’s one game—Hal 
Smith, of St. Louis, May 8 against New York. . . . Most hits one 


game—Don Zimmer, Hank Aaron and Gino Cimoli, all with 5 safe- 


thes 


WASHINGTON, June 5.—Chair- 
man Emanuel Celler (D-NY) said 
today his House Anti-Trust Sub- 
committee has “invited—not sub- 
penaed” — baseball commissioner 
Ford Frick and major league play- 
ers and officials to testify at its 
forthcoming hearings on the anti- 
trust status of professional sports. 

Celler denied a published report 
that any witnesses have been sub- 
penaed. He said none of the pros- 
pective witnesses raised any ob- 
jections against testifying. 


Major Prexies ‘invited’ not subpenaed 
to testify at hearings, Celler states 


. « » » Most strikeouts by a pitcher in one game—Dick Drott of 
the Cubs, 15 against Milwaukee on May 26... . Longest winning 
pitching streak—Jackson of St. Louis (6). 


Also invited, Celler said, are 
presidents Warren Giles of the Na- 
tional League and Will Harridge 
of the American League and of- 
ficials and players in the National 
Football League. 

Celler said he can’t predict how 
long the hearings, opening June 17, 
will last. He said the witness list~ 
is not complete yet. 

He said baseball officials will be 
asked about the authorized trans- 
fer of the Brooklyn Dodgers and 
New York Giants to California. 


“I'm meeting the ball head-on 
now,” he said, “I think I've found 
the answer.” His three-run homer 
against Brooklyn Tuesday night 
was good evidence. 

But hitting wasn’t Banks’ only 


tive also had to master a new posi- 


tion, third base. 


'. Banks said he thought he now 
had the thing licked, : 


“You know, I never played any- 


thing but shortstop before this,” he 
said, “but Scheffing thought he'd 
try Yack Littrell at short so I got 
moved to third,” " 

Banks said he still hasn’t spent 
enough time at third to va 
compate the positions but first 
impression lead him to believe that 
a shortstop has more control over 
a play than a third baseman, 


